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Some of the other questions treated by the author are : the child's 
understanding of pauperism ; how to teach charity to children ; 
true love of country ; the child's idea of criminals, of the police 
and punishment ; boys and military service ; and, lastly, the rela- 
tion of the children of free-thinking parents to the church — the 
child's idea of God. All of these chapters will be found most 
interesting, notably the one on the Child's relation to Society. 

The answers to the remaining questions are consistent, and all 
indicate an ideal, conscientious nature. Whether we entirely agree 
with all of them or not, we must respect the author's convictions, 
and realize that those who will read so earnest and painstaking a 
writer will reap the advantage of thinking seriously and carefully 
themselves on many subjects which, in the hurry and aimlessness 
of modern life, are rarely dwelt upon as they ought to be. 

Helen Adler. 

New York. 

The Philebus of Plato. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by R. G Bury. Cambridge : University Press, 
1897. Pp. lxxxvii., 224. 

Unlike many editions of classical texts, Mr. Bury's "Philebus" 
meets a real want. There are few dialogues of Plato that have 
more interest for the philosopher than the "Philebus," and there 
is hardly one, with the exception of the "Laws," which presents 
more problems to the textual critic. It is perhaps in consequence 
of these linguistic difficulties that, with the exception of the edition 
of Poste and the two brilliant but erratic recensions of Badham, 
most of the work that has been done by English scholars on this 
most important dialogue consists of translations and essays on 
special points, which, however valuable, scarcely fill the place of a 
really comprehensive edition of the Ur-Text itself. Classical schol- 
ars and students of philosophy must, therefore, alike feel grateful 
to Mr. Bury for giving them in the present work an edition of the 
" Philebus" which is at once eminently scholarly and eminently 
philosophical. Of the purely critical side of Mr. Bury's work this 
is hardly the place to speak at any length, even were the present 
reviewer more competent to appraise it than he feels himself to be. 
It may, however, just be mentioned that Mr. Bury's text is avowedly 
" eclectic," and disagrees in two most important respects from the 
principles of the Cobetian school of criticism which is mainly 
represented, where Plato is concerned, by the editions of Schanz. 
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Mr. Bury will acquiesce neither in the excessive veneration of the 
great " Clarkian" codex, nor in the readiness to discover " glosses" 
in the received text of Plato, which are so characteristic of this 
school. As far as the present reviewer can judge, Mr. Bury seems 
to be in the right on the latter point, at any rate as against the 
extreme gloss-hunting zeal of Badham; but it is possible to doubt 
whether he has quite done justice to the memory of Cobet. 

The main interest of the " Philebus" is, however, not literary, 
but philosophical. For one reader who is concerned with Plato's 
later dialogues as symptoms of the transition from a purely Attic to 
a Hellenistic diction, there must be at least ten who come to them 
solely or mainly to know what were the Master's final views on the 
great question of ethics and metaphysics ; and for such readers it 
would be hard to find a better guide through the difficulties of the 
" Philebus" than Mr. Bury's full and learned Introduction and 
Appendices. Not, of course, that the present writer is prepared to 
endorse all Mr. Bury's conclusions without qualification ; in the 
interpretation of so many-sided a philosopher as Plato there is so 
much scope for legitimate difference of opinions that it will prob- 
ably always be true to say qubt lectores tot sentential, but Mr. Bury 
is always so clear and candid in his statement of the views he 
rejects as well as of those he accepts, that even where he does not 
carry our assent with him, we feel that he has provided us with the 
material for forming conclusions of our own. 

The main purpose of the "Philebus" is, as all readers of Plato 
know, to show by a psychological examination of pleasure and pain 
that pleasurable emotion as such is not only not "the good" itself, 
but is the least important and characteristic ingredient in the 
good life. In fact, in Plato's final estimate of the relative value 
of various aspects of life and existence, the first place of all is 
given to "measure" and proportion (/ttTpov~); and, while knowl- 
edge comes third on the list, pleasure is degraded to the fifth and 
last place, and only allowed to appear there on condition that 
"violent" pleasures are excluded from consideration. With all 
that part of Mr. Bury's Introduction and Notes which deals with 
the ethical and psychological treatment of this problem of pleasure 
the present reviewer is glad to express himself in entire accord. 
Particularly striking is Appendix F, which deals with the important 
question how far Plato is right in admitting that a pleasure may 
be false or deceptive. In spite of the captious criticism to which 
this conception has given rise, Mr. Bury seems to be fully justified 
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in defending it. A false pleasure, in fact, — such appears to be the 
upshot of the discussion, — means one which appears to be a solid 
gain to the psychophysical organism, while it is really nothing of 
the kind. The pleasure of drinking, for instance, is a false pleas- 
ure, because, as the man said about claret-drinking, it takes you 
" no forrarder." You will be just as thirsty to-morrow as though 
to-day's potations had never been ; eating and drinking, like 
shaving, are things that you do to-day only to find that you have to 
do them over again tomorrow, and for this very reason the man 
who "lives to eat" is seldom permanently happy. It is perhaps 
a pity that, in his learned and exhaustive note on this subject, Mr. 
Bury has given such prominence to the antithesis between "sub- 
jective" and "objective" truth. Though, in one sense of the 
words, the distinction in question fairly answers to the simpler Greek 
distinction between r<5 <patv6(tsvov and vd Sv, the thing as it looks and 
the thing as it really is, "subjective" and "objective" have so 
many and such vague meanings in different philosophies, that it 
is surely well never to use those unfortunate terms if you can pos- 
sibly help it. To the metaphysically minded reader the most in- 
teresting question connected with the "Philebus" is that of the 
position ascribed to the "Ideas," in other words, of the bearing 
of the dialogue upon Plato's general metaphysical principles. As 
is well known, this problem forms the great puzzle of the book. 
In the "Philebus," which is, as practically all competent critics 
are now agreed, one of the very latest of the Platonic composi- 
tions, Plato actually at the outset of the discussion invites atten- 
tion to this very subject ; but it is, unfortunately, far from clear 
how the questions mooted by Socrates are met in the course of the 
dialogue. . Everybody would admit that the answer depends upon 
the place assigned to the "Ideas" in the fourfold classification of 
" everything that is said to exist," as (a) the indeterminate, (£) 
limit, (c) the combination of both these elements, (d) the cause of 
the combination, but, unluckily, almost every writer on the " Phile- 
bus" has his own peculiar theory as to the place of the "Ideas" 
in this fourfold scheme. Among living authorities, Zeller advo- 
cates the claims of the "Ideas" to appear in the fourth division, 
while Dr. Jackson has argued ably for placing them in the third. 
Mr. Bury's view, which is certainly ingenious, attempts to avoid 
the difficulties which beset both these explanations. While he 
recognizes the considerations which appear fatal to Dr. Jackson's 
theory in its published form, he attempts to preserve its charac- 
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teristic advantages in the following way. He argues that, though 
Plato's scheme applies immediately not to " Ideas," but to concrete 
things, we may suppose that the contents of the ideal world are so 
far parallel to those of the sensible world that they admit of being 
classified under the same heads, with the omission of the category 
of "cause," which is inapplicable to the realm of self-existent, un- 
caused verities. 

He then agrees with Dr. Jackson that the " Ideas" are a " com- 
posite" resulting from the union of "limit" and the "indetermi- 
nate," but differs from him in denying that they belong to that 
particular class of " composites" contemplated in the " Philebus." 
Thus, Mr. Bury, like Dr. Jackson, is able to maintain the substan- 
tial accuracy of the account of Platonism given by Aristotle in 
"Metaphysics," A. 6, without, like Jackson, laying himself open to 
the retort that all the instances of " limit" given in the " Philebus" 
refer to mathematically quantitative determination. If Aristotle's 
account is to be taken as our starting-point, it must be confessed 
that Mr. Bury's interpretation seems the most satisfactory that has 
as yet been given ; but when we consider first and foremost the 
teaching of other Platonic dialogues, I cannot but think Zeller's 
arrangement, in spite of all objections, the most plausible. If 
" causation" is to be excluded from the ideal world altogether, it 
seems impossible to understand what Plato means by the famous 
comparison of the "good" to the sun in "Republic," VI. It is 
there asserted (a) that the "good" "begat" the sun "in its own 
image," (l>) that, as the sun is the cause of the existence of sensible 
things, so the " good" is the cause of the existence of the objects 
of the intelligible world. Unless, then, we are prepared to treat 
the "Republic" as less important for the interpretation of our 
dialogue than the "Metaphysics," we seem almost driven to regard 
the fourth class, that of "cause," as the proper place, at least, of 
the supreme Idea, the " Form of Good." As to the other " Ideas," 
the case is, no doubt, more difficult. May it not be, however, that, 
if we are to fit them at all into a classification which seems to have 
been primarily designed for sensible objects, they belong at once 
to the third class and to the fourth, — to the third class as them- 
selves in some way caused by the "good," to the fourth as 
" causes" in relation to sensible qualities? Such a view would at 
any rate enable us to harmonize the " Philebus" at once with the 
statements of Aristotle, and with passages in such dialogues as 
the "Phsedo," where causality is ascribed to the inferior "Ideas," 
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and we should thus escape the necessity of assuming, in face of 
the emphatic commendation given in the "Timseus" to the doc- 
trines of the "Republic," that Plato had in his old age abandoned 
the metaphysical stand-point of his prime. To tell the truth, we 
have to a large extent created our own difficulties by attributing to 
the "Ideal" theory a significance and prominence which it by no 
means holds in the Platonic writings. We are constantly forget- 
ting that Plato had not before him as he wrote an "Ideal" 
theory in the precise and definite shape which later philosophers, 
from Aristotle downward, have naturally given to it for purposes 
of criticism and reputation. To suppose that Plato sat down to 
write with such a cut-and-dried scheme in his head as an histo- 
rian of philosophy with a desire for system, contrives to extract 
from the dialogues, is indeed a less serious mistake than to 
regard him as a versatile genius with no fixed convictions at all ; 
but it is as far from the truth as it would be to suppose that 
Kant was constantly guided by some such formulation of his 
own principles as we rightly look for in a sketch of modern 
philosophy. Probably, if Plato had been asked into which of 
the four classes in the "Philebus" the "Ideas" of the "Re- 
public" fall, he would not have been ready with an answer. 

Turning to matters of less fundamental importance, there are 
two points on which I should like to express dissent from Mr. 
Bury. The first is, perhaps, rather a matter of taste than any- 
thing else. Throughout the Introduction, especially in the more 
metaphysical parts, there is noticeable a tendency to credit Plato 
with some of the characteristic thoughts of modern, and more 
particularly of Hegelian, Idealism. This tendency appears very 
strongly in the language used at p. lxxi. about the results of the 
"Sophistes" and "Timseus." If I am not mistaken, Mr. Bury 
would almost be prepared to attribute to Plato, as represented by 
those later dialogues, something like Hegel's view of the identity 
of opposites. If this is really his meaning, I cannot but think 
that the interpretation is rather read into Plato than out of him. 
Even in the "Sophistes" Plato sets himself to show, not that 
being itself is identical with not-being, but simply that what from 
one point of view is not, from another is, and this is surely a state- 
ment which might as well be made by Herbart as by Hegel. In 
the same way, it is hard not to feel that in the stress laid at pp. 1.- 
lii. on conscious will as the leading characteristic of the universal 
vovq, Mr. Bury is unintentionally substituting the stand-point of 
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modern for that of ancient Idealism. May we not say that it was 
the intelligibility rather than the intelligence of the universe that 
Plato was primarily concerned to maintain ? 

The other point on which I find it difficult to agree with Mr. 
Bury concerns the account of " rd Sutepov in early Greek thought," 
given in Appendix C. Mr. Bury there contends, among other things, 
(i) that the anepov of Anaximander was not a "boundless," 
but a qualitatively indeterminate body; (2) that Parmenides 
holds the Pythagorean physics of the second part of his poem 
as "not unimportant;" (3) that Melissus believed in a non- 
spatial and immaterial "one." On all these points the weight of 
evidence seems overwhelming in favor of the views of Baumker 
and Burnet, which Mr. Bury rejects. As to (2), Parmenides him- 
self more than once expressly states that there is no truth at all in 
the opinions in question (Parmenides " Fragments," 1. 30, 115) ; 
while, in respect to (3), we have not only no evidence for the view 
of Tannery and Mr. Bury, but the direct testimony of Aristotle 
against it (" Met." A. 5). With regard to Anaximander, the evidence 
of Aristotle is again, as Mr. Bury admits, against his view, and it 
becomes, therefore, of primary importance to consider what force 
there is in the reasoning by which such weighty testimony is set 
aside. Mr. Bury's arguments are two : (1) it is a priori unlikely 
that the notion of spatial infinity should be so early formed ; (2) 
spatial infinity is inconsistent with the eternal rotatory motion as- 
cribed by Anaximander to the universe. To this I answer : (r) as 
Homer's use of the equivalent Aiteprnv shows, the conception of a 
body stretching out beyond any bounds you can set to it is demonstra- 
bly present in Greek thought long before any notion of "quality." 
Even Anaxagoras, as Burnet well remarks, had no word to express 
this latter concept. (2) The view that the "eternal motion" as- 
cribed by Anaximander to the universe was circular is mere con- 
jecture of Teichmuller, and really rests on no ancient evidence 
whatsoever. Once suppose with Burnet that the " eternal motion" 
is Aristotle's name for the process of "sifting out" of opposites 
described by Anaximander, and the discrepancy of which Mr. Bury 
makes so much disappears altogether. 

These are, however, but minor blemishes in an admirable book, 
and do not to any serious extent affect the solid worth of this excel- 
lent edition of a great but difficult masterpiece of philosophical 
analysis. 

A. E. Taylor. 

Owens College, Manchester. 



